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WBIOTHESLEY, THOMAS, fourth
EABL OF SOUTHAMPTON (1607-1667), second
bat eldest surviving son of Henry Wriothes-
ley, third earl of Southampton [q. v.], born
in 1607, was educated at Eton and Magdalen
College, Oxford. He succeeded to the earl-
dom on Ms father's death on 10 NOT. 1624,
and inherited large property in London as
well as in Hampshire. He owned the manor
of Bloomshury, besides Southampton House
in Holborn. From Oxford he proceeded to the
continent, and stayed for nearly ten years in
France and the Low Countries. He married
in France in August 1634, and soon after-
wards returned home. In August 1635 he
suffered serious anxiety from the persistency
with which the king* and Ms ministers laid
claim in the name of the crown to Ms pro-
perty in the New Forest about Beauliea.
In October 1635 a forest court, sitting under
the Earl of Holland at Winchester, issued
a decree depriving him of land worth. 2,000/.
a year. The earl petitioned for relief, and
nine months later the king agreed to forego
the unjust seizure of the property.

A man of moderate views, Southampton re-
sented warmly the king's and the Earl of Straf-
ford's extravagant notions of sovereignty.
He was reluctant to identify himself with the
champions of popular rights; but the close
friendship, however, wMch had subsisted be-
tween his own father and the father of the
third Earl of Essex inclined him to act with
the latter when the differences between the
king and parliament first became pronounced.
During the Short parliament of 1640, he
declared himself against the court, and in
April voted in the minority in the House of
Lords which supported the resolution of the

House of Commons that redress of grievances
should precede supply. But he went no
further with the advanced party of the House
of Commons. Although he had little sym-
pathy with StrafFord, he disliked the ran-
cour with which the House of Commons
pursued him. He dissociated himself from
Essex when criminal proceedings were initi-
ated against StrafFord, and the estrangement
grew rapidly. On 3 May 1641 he declined
assent to Pym's * protestation against plots
and conspiracies/ This was signed by every
other member present in each of the two
houses, excepting Lord Robartes and him-
self. The commons avenged Southampton's
action by voting that 'what person soever
who should not take the protestation was
unfit to bear office in the church or common-
wealth.' Thenceforth Southampton com-
pletely identified himself with the king. He
was soon appointed a lord of the king's bed-
chamber, and joint lord lieutenant for Hamp-
shire (3 June 1641), and next year became a
member of the privy council (3 Jan. 1641-2).
He became, one of the king's closest advisers,
and remained in attendance on him with
few intervals till his death. He accompanied
Charles on his final departure from London
in the autumn of 1641, but was hopeful until
the last that peace would be easily restored.
No sooner had Charles I set up his standard
at Nottingham than Southampton prevailed
on him to propose a settlement to the par-
liament. On 25 Aug. 1642 the king sent him
and Culpepper to "Westminster to suggest a
basis for negotiation, but the parliament
summarily rejected the overture. The king
entrusted to Southampton the chief manage-
ment of the fruitless treaty with the parlia-
mentary commissioners at Oxford in 1643.
Whitelocke says that the earl stood by the
king daily during the progress of the nego-
tiations, whispering him and advising Mm
throughout. In the succeeding year he was
appointed a member of the council for the
Prince of Wales. On 17 Dec. 1644 South-
ampton and the Duke of Richmond, after re-
ceiving a safe-conduct from the parliament,
again brought to Westminster a letter, in
which Charles requested the houses to ap-
point commissioners to treat of peace. In
January 1645 Southampton, whose efforts
for peace never slackened, represented the
king at the abortive conference at pxhridge.
Later in the year Southampton again pressed
on the king the urgent need of bringing the
war to an end. In April 1646 the king sent
him and the Earl of Lindsay to Colonel
Rainsborough, who was attacking Wood-
stock, with instructions to open negotiations
through the colonel with the army. On